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KEY WORDS... 
what they are 
and how 

they are used 


Some of the words in the English 
language are used much more fre- 
quently than others. These words 
which appear more frequently can 
be called Key Words. 


Research shows that twelve of 
these Key Words make up one 
quarter of all those we read and 
write. One hundred of them form 
half, and three hundred about 
three-quarters, of the total num- 
ber of words found in juvenile 
reading. Reading skill is acceler- 
ated if these important words are 
learned early and in a pleasant 
way. 


The Ladybird Key Words Reading Scheme is 
based on these commonly used words. Those 
used most often in the English language are 
introduced first—with other words of popular 
appeal to children. All the Key Words list is 
covered in the early books, and the later titles 
use further word lists to develop full reading 
fluency. The total number of different words 
which will be learned in the complete reading 
scheme is nearly two thousand. The gradual 
introduction of these words, frequent repetition 
and complete ‘carry-over’ from book to book, 
will ensure rapid learning. 


The full colour illustrations have been designed 

to create a desirable attitude towards learning — 
by making every child eager to read each title. 
Thus this attractive reading scheme embraces 
not only the latest findings in word frequency, 
but also the natural interests and activities of 

happy children. 


Each book contains a list of the new words 
introduced. 





W MURRAY, the author of the Ladybird Key Words 
Reading Scheme, is an experienced headmaster, author 
and lecturer on the teaching of reading. He is co-author, 
with J McNally, of Key Words to Literacy — a teacher's 
book published by The Teacher Publishing Co Ltd. 











THE LADYBIRD KEY WORDS READING 
SCHEME has 12 graded books in each of its 
three series—‘a’, ‘b’ and ‘c’. As explained in 
the handbook Teaching Reading, these 36 
graded books are all written on a controlled 
vocabulary, and take the learner from the 
earliest stages of reading to reading fluency. 


The ‘a’ series gradually introduces and repeats 
new words. The parallel ‘b’ series gives the 
needed further repetition of these words at 
each stage, but in a different context and with 
different illustrations. 


The ‘c’ series is also parallel to the ‘a’ series, 
and supplies the necessary link with writing 
and phonic training. 


An illustrated booklet—Notes for using the 
Ladybird Key Words Reading Scheme—can be 
obtained free from the publishers. This booklet 
fully explains the Key Words principle. It also 
includes information on the reading books, 
work books and apparatus available, and such 
details as the vocabulary loading and reading 
ages of all books. 
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It is summer time. School is over, and the 
long summer holiday is here. 


Jane and Peter talk about their long 
summer holiday, and what they are going to 
do. 


“T like school,” says Peter, “but I am glad 
the holiday has come.” 


“Yes, I am glad too,” says Jane. “I like 
sunny days when we have no work to do. 
There are so many nice things to do in the 
holiday when it is sunny.” 


“Yes,” says Peter, “and Dad thinks it does 
us good to get out in the sun. We will be out 
every day when the sun comes out.” 


“Do you know there is an old donkey up at 
the farm now?” asks Jane. ‘‘He is too old to 
work. Pam loves him. We must go up and see 
him.” 


“Let’s go in the morning,” says Peter. “I 
would like to see the donkey, and we can see 
the men at work on the farm. Pam may want 
us to help her.” 





The children have come to see the donkey. 
“What a dear old donkey!” says Jane, as she 
pats him. 


““He came last week,” she tells Peter. ‘‘He 
came from a place by the sea. Pam found him 
last week when she was on her summer 
holiday. The donkey is too slow to work now. 
Don’t get up on him, Peter, he is too old for 
that.” 


“No, we must not get on his back,” says 
Peter. “We must look after him. I think he is 
glad to see us. Pam says he will be here always 
now. This is a nice sunny place for him.” 


“Did you bring something for him to eat, 
Jane?” asks Peter. “We want to make friends 
with him.” Jane has some cake and an apple, 
and she gives them to the donkey. 


“He is not slow when he eats,” she says, 
“but he is slow when he walks.” 


“We can always see him here,” says Peter. 
“IT hope he will be happy here for a long 
time.” 





The donkey eats from Jane’s hand. Peter 
pats his head. ‘He is glad to see us,” he says. 
“Tam glad we came.” 


“What does he do when it rains?”’ he asks 
Jane. “Donkeys don’t like to get wet. Where 
does he go at night?” 


“They made that little stable for him last 
week,” says Jane. ‘““You can see it over there. 
He goes to the stable at night and he can go 
into it when it rains. Let’s look at it.” 


The two children walk over to the stable. 
The donkey comes with them. “He is not so 
slow,” says Peter. 


“He can walk,” says Jane, “but he does not 
like to run.” 


“Yes, it is a nice little stable they have 
made,” says Peter. “‘It is just right for a little 
donkey.” 

Jane puts her hat on the donkey’s head. “If 
it is too sunny we can make him a hat,” she 
says. 

“He likes the sun, and so do I,” says Peter. 
“T hope we have a nice long summer.” 





The children are glad it is summer. They 
like long summer days up at the farm. Jane 
went up last week to have tea with Pam. Now 
they are going up to the farm house to find 
Pam. On the way they go by an old barn. 


“It is fun to play hide and seek in the 
barn,” says Jane: 

“Yes,”’ says Peter, “‘let’s play hide and seek 
now. You hide first and I will seek.” 


“Yes, I will hide,” says Jane. ‘Don’t look 
then.” She goes into the barn. 


Soon Peter goes into the barn after her. He 
looks for Jane but he cannot see her. Peter 
goes round the barn again. He looks here and 
there but cannot find Jane. 

Then Jane calls out, “You are slow, Peter, 
look up here.” Peter looks up and sees Jane’s 
head. 

“T could not find you. You made me think 
you were not here. I was going to look in the 
donkey’s stable,” he says. 

“It would be nice to be up here all night,” 
says Jane. 





“We will play once more,” says Jane. 


“Yes, just once,” says Peter. “I will hide 
now, and you must seek. Don’t look, Jane. 
You must be in here when I hide. See that the 
door is closed.” 

He goes out of the barn. He knows where 
there are some logs of wood, by the end of the 
barn. He thinks he will hide round by the 
logs. He goes there at once. “Jane will never 
find me here,” he thinks. 


Soon Jane opens the barn door and comes 
out. She looks round but cannot see Peter. 
She thinks he may be down by the donkey’s 
stable, so she goes there first. The stable door 
is closed, so she opens it and puts her head in 
to look round. 


“Not there,” she says. Then she runs fast 
back to the barn. She opens the closed door | 
and goes in. Soon she comes out again. 

“Where can he be?” she asks. 


Then she sees Peter’s head by the logs. 
“There you are!” she calls out. “I have found 
you!” 
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Pam is by the farm house. She looks up at 
the brother and sister. ‘““So you have come at 
last,” she says. “You have been a long time.” 


“We had a game of hide and seek in the 
barn,” says Jane. “Peter could not find me, 
but I found him by the logs.” 


“We must play that game another day,” 
says Pam. “I like hide and seek too.” 


Pam has a little black puppy. She is going 
to give it a drink. 

“Whata dear little puppy,” says Jane. “Let 
me help you with it, Pam.” She helps her 
friend give the puppy a drink of water. 


Then the children play with the black 
puppy. He runs after them and runs after 
their ball. 

“Tt is very black,” says Peter. “‘As black as 
night. You could not see it at night time.” 


“Did you see my slow old donkey?” asks 
Pam. “He came last week. He knows how to 
open and close his stable door. He did not 
take long to learn how to do it.” 





Pam tells them how the black puppy got 
lost last week. “It ran away and was lost all 
day,” she says. 


“When I found out I ran to tell all the men 
the black puppy was lost. Then I ran all over 
the place to look for it. [ran round so much I 
got very hot. 


“Dad got out the car to help me find it. We 
went round the farm for a long time. Dad 
went into the barns and I went into the 
stables, but the puppy was not there. 








“It made me think we should never find it, 
Then we found it. There it was, down by the 
logs by the barn. It was the last place w 
looked.” 


“What did you say when you found it?’ 
asks Jane. 


Pam says, “I said to it, “You must never get 
lost again. It makes me think you are lost for' 
always. I don’t like it when you are lost.’ 


“When I got in Mum gave me an ice-cream 
and she gave the puppy a drink.” 








“Have you any chicks?” Peter asks Pam. 


“Yes, we got some only last week. I went to 
get them with Dad,” Pam says. ““Come and 
see the chicks. They are only a week old. All 
of them are yellow and they are lovely. We 
have not lost any.” 


“T would like to see them,” says Jane. Pam 
takes them to the chicks. 


“Look, little yellow chicks,” says Peter. 
“Yes, they are lovely. They have to learn how 
to eat and drink.” They look at the yellow 
chicks for some time, and talk about them. 


Then Pam asks them if they would like} 
some ice-cream. They all want some, so they 
go back to the house. Pam goes away to get 
the ice-cream. “Does the ice-cream van call 
here?” asks Peter. 

“No,” says his sister. “They make their 
own ice-cream up here at the farm. It is 
lovely. I had some last week.” * 

Pam comes back with three ice-creams. 
The children soon eat them. “Yes, it is lovely’ 
ice-cream,” says Peter. 
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Pam takes the children to see her mother’: 
flower garden. There are trees in the garder 
as well as flowers. There is a wall round the 
garden and a door in the wall. 


“My mother loves flowers,” she says, “‘and 
she likes to hear the birds sing in the trees. My 
mother works in her garden every day in the 
summer, 


“She is the only one who looks after this 
garden. There are many lovely flowers here.’ 


“Look at the big yellow ones,” says Peter 
“What is the name of the yellow flowers? 
like to learn the names of flowers.” 


“They are sunflowers,” says Pam. “I thin 
they have the name of sunflowers becaus' 
they look like the sun.” 


“Yes, they do,” says Peter. 


“Last week when the door was open thi 
chicks ran out here,” says Pam. “They go 
lost, but I went after them and soon foun 
them. It was like hide and seek with them 
When we go out we must close the door.” 











Peter has found a box. In the box are som 
old school books and some pencils, pens an 
ink. “An aunty and uncle gave the box t 
me,” says Pam. “We can play with the thing 
in it if you like.” 


“Let us play at schools, in the barn,” says 
Jane. “We can write in the books and on th 
wall. There is a big box we can have for : 
seat.” 


“Yes,” says Peter, “it should be fun.” 
“Yes, it will be lovely,” says Pam. 


The three children go to the barn. The 
make the big box into a seat. Then they tak 
the books, pencils, pen and ink out of thi 
other box. 


“T will be the teacher,” says Jane. “Youd 
as I say. First I will hear you sing,” she says 
Pam sings and then Peter sings. 


“That is good,” says Jane the teacher 
“Now we will write. Put your names on thi 
books and then do this.” She puts on the wall 
“Write a letter in your book.” 


Write a letter in your 
cae book 
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The children have a school, with books, 
pens, ink, and pencils. Pam is the teacher 
now. She hears the others sing, and makes 
them write their names. Then she tells them 
to use their pencils to draw, but not to use the 
pens and ink. 

“Draw a butterfly,” says Pam. They do this. 

Peter says, “Let us look for butterflies,” 

“First put the things away,” says Pam the 
teacher. “If you use things you must put them 
away. Give me the box for the books and the 
pencils,” 

“Here are the pens and ink,” says Peter. He 
helps to put the pens, ink, books and pencils 
away in the box. 

“Now you can look for butterflies,” says 
Pam. They see some butterflies on some 
flowers by a wall. 


“Here is a white one,” says Peter. 


“I can see two white ones, a lovely black 
and red one, and a yellow one,” says Pam. 

“Here is one more, so that makes five 
butterflies,” says Jane. ‘This one is blue. Let 
them fly away.” 








Peter and Jane are going to watch Dad 
play cricket. “I like to watch cricket,” says 
Peter, ‘‘and best of all I like to watch when 
Dad plays. He is good at cricket.” 


“Dad has a new cricket cap,” says Jane. “It 
is a white one. He uses the white cap because 
of the sun. He does not use the cap when there 
is no sun.” 

Peter gets the new cap. “Dad has put his 
name in it,” he says. Then he says, “Watch 
me, Jane,” and puts the cap on his own head. 


“How do I look?” he asks. 


“A man’s cap is too big for you, Peter,” 
Jane tells him. “‘Much too big. Take it off.” 


“Dad has a new cricket bat, too,” she says. 
“T will go and get it.” 


She comes back with the cricket bat, and 
they look at it. 


“It is a lovely bat,” says Peter. “I wish I 
had a bat like this.”” 


“Yes, it is a lovely bat, but it is much too 
big for us,” says Jane. 
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It is a sunny summer day. Peter and Jane 
are going to watch their father play cricket. 
“Here is the place,” says Peter. “It says 
ENTRANCE. I can read ENTRANCE, and 
I know what it means. It means the way in.” 


Jane says, “I can read ENTRANCE, too. 
Let us go in.” As they go in they see the word 
EXIT. “That says EXIT,” says Jane, “I can 
read EXIT and I know what it means.” 


“T know, too,” says Peter. “EXIT means 
the way out.” 

The two children sit down to watch the 
game. Peter says at once, ““That is Dad with 
the bat. He is the only one in a white cap. He 
has made some runs, I think. He ran as we 
came in.” 

Peter’s father hits the ball and runs. Then 
he hits it once again. Away goes the ball for 
four runs. 

“Dad knows how to use his new bat,” says 
Peter. “‘There goes the ball again.” 


“T like to hear the bat hit the ball,” says’ 
Jane. 











Jane likes nothing better than to play with 
her dolls, but Peter likes nothing better than a 
good game of cricket. “I like to play, better 
than to watch,” he says. 


Today he gets Jane to play cricket with 
him. “I have nothing better to do,” he says, 
“and you can play with your dolls another 
time.” 


Jane says she will play if she can bat first. 
“Yes,” says Peter, “you can bat first. I will 
soon get you out.” 


But Jane means to make some runs. She 
does better than Peter said she would. She 
knows how to use the bat and she hits the ball 
many times. At last Peter gets her out, The 
ball goes under her bat and she is out. 


Now Peter takes the bat. He hits out at 
once and away goes the ball. Soon the ball 
gets lost. They find it at last, by some logs 
under a tree. 


The game goes on for a long time. Then 
Jane says, “I want to stop now. I will never 
get you out.” 
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After cricket Jane says, “One o’clock. It is 
dinner time.” Then they hear Mum call them 
for their dinner. 

“Come on,” she says. ‘Dinner is on the 
table.” 

As Jane and Peter sit at the dinner table 
they think about the afternoon. “What are 
we going to do this afternoon?” asks Jane. 

“You could have a picnic, or fly the kite,” 
says Mum. “Or why not go for a swim?” 


“Yes, it would be nice to swim, as it is so 
hot,” Peter says. ‘Do you want to learn to 
swim, Jane?” 

“I think so,” says Jane. ‘I must learn to 
swim soon.” 

“We will all help you,” says Peter. “I want 
to learn to dive. I want to learn to dive unde] 
water.” 

“T don’t like it under the water,” says Jane. 

“Dad and I will come with you, I like 
nothing better than a nice swim,” says Mum] 
“We'll help Jane to swim and Peter to dive.”) 
After they get up from the table, Jane and| 
Peter help Mum. 





“T can see that plenty of people are going to 
the water,” says Jane as they go along. “I 
hope there is room left for us.” 


They give their money to the man at the 
entrance and go in. “Is there room left for 
us?” Peter asks the man. “There are plenty of 
people here.” 

“Yes, plenty of people, but plenty of room 
left,” says the man. 


They watch other people swim and dive, 
and then they go into the water. Jane wants to 
learn to swim, so Mum helps her. Dad dives 
in, and Peter watches him as he goes under 
the water. Then Peter dives in, as Dad 
watches. 

“Good!” says Dad. “You will soon learn 
to dive like other people. There are plenty of 
days left in the holiday.” 

“Yes, I mean to learn,” says Peter. “On a 
hot day nothing is better than a dive into the 
water.” | 

Dad goes to help Jane, and Mum comes to 
dive with Peter. They have a good time in the 
water. Then they have tea in the café. 
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Every year their friends next door go to the 
sea for a holiday. Year after year they go toa 
nice place they know well. They like the place 
and the people there. 


This year their friends write a letter to say 
that the weather was bad at first. Then the 
bad weather went away, the sun came out 
and the weather was beautiful. 


“It has not been bad weather here,” says 
Peter. ‘““We have had sun all the time.” 


Mum reads on, “A friend of ours has been 
made Queen of the Sands for a week. She is a 
beautiful girl and makes a beautiful Queen. 
We have a picture of her as Queen. Our 
children, Bob, Mary and Molly are with her 
in the picture. You will see it when we come 
back. 


The children have had a lovely time on the 
sands and the pier. They have been to see 
Punch and Judy, and Bob went out in a 
motor boat. 


They are going to buy a little present to 
give you when they come back.” 








It is good weather for a holiday. The 
children like to be out in the sun. Their 
mother comes out and gives them a big box of 
old clothes. “These are for dressing up,’”’ she 
says. “I know you like dressing up. This can 
be your dressing up box.’ Peter and Jane 
thank her very much and then open the box. 
They look at the clothes and take them out. 

Peter says, “There are big clothes and little 
clothes, old clothes and new clothes.” 


Jane says, “There are hats and caps, too. 
There are red clothes, yellow clothes, green 
clothes and black clothes. We can have fun 
with these.” 

“Yes,” says Peter, “these are just right for 
dressing up.” 

Mum watches the children from a window. 
She likes to see them have fun. 

“Look Jane,” says Peter. “Do I look very 
old? Tam an old man.” 

“Yes, Peter,” says Jane. She is dressing up 
in some red and white clothes. “I am going to 
be a Queen,” she says. “I am going to be a 
beautiful Queen.” 
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The children have lots of fun with the 
dressing up box. Peter says that the box is a _ 
boat and he is lost at sea. 


Jane says that the box would make a nice © 
house for her dolls, with lots of room for 
them all. Then she says, “I am dressing up as 
an old woman now.” She goes to let Mum see 
her. In the room she sees a cup of tea on the 


table. 


“Would you give an old woman a cup of 
tea?”’ she says. 

Peter hides in the box under some clothes. - 
Jane comes out and she cannot see Peter. She 
calls him but hears nothing, so she looks 


round the garden. 


Then she says, ““He must be in the dressing 
up box, under those clothes.”’ She runs back 
to the box and looks in. “Come out from 
under those clothes,” she says. 


When he gets out Peter has some red and 
white clothes. “I can be a Father Christmas. 
with these,” he says. “Look, Jane, I am 
Father Christmas.” 





Mum looks up from a letter to say, “Your 
grandmother is not well. She fell down in the 
garden.” 


Jane asks, “Was it a bad fall, Mum?” 


Mum says, “No, it was not a bad fall. I will 
read to you, ‘Last week I fell down in the 
garden. I was not well for two days, but Iam 
much better now. I cannot pick the fruit this 
year and I don’t want to see it left on the trees. 
Would Peter and Jane come over and pick the 
fruit for me?” 


“Yes,”’ says Peter, “I like to pick fruit. She 
will let us eat lots of it.” 


“T like to pick fruit, too,” says Jane. “We 
will be only too glad to help.” 


As Dad comes into the room for a cup of 
tea, Mum looks up from the table. She says, 
“Grandmother fell down in the garden. 
These two want to pick the fruit for her.” 


“We will be only too glad to help,” says 
Dad. “We will go over to see Grandmother 
this morning.” 
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“What a beautiful day,” says Jane. 


“Lots of lovely fruit to pick,” says Peter. 
“Grandmother says we can eat some.” 


Both of the children work for a long time, 
until they have picked a lot of fruit. Then they 
both stop to watch a beautiful butterfly go by. 


“Grandmother makes lots of jam out of 
this fruit,” says Jane. “She gives Mum some 
of the jam, and sends some to her friends. It is 
lovely jam.” 


“Yes,” says Peter. “It keeps until Christ- 
mas. We had some of her jam last Christ- 
mas.” 

They take the fruit into the house and give 
it to their grandmother. “You are both good 
children to help me like this,” she says. “I 
have made a nice tea for you.” 

After tea their mother and grandmother 
make some jam from the fruit the children 
have picked. Peter and Jane watch. 

Grandmother talks about her fall. She tells 
them she is well again now. ““You must not 
fall again,” says Mum. 





Dad has bought a tent. He bought the tent 
for both the children to play with, in the 
garden. Two men came up the road with it 
this morning. They left the tent but did not 
wait. The children put up the tent after 
dinner, but it soon fell down. They got it up 
again, but it fell down once more. 


“We should have asked those men to help 
us,” says Jane. 

“Which men?” asks Peter. 

“I mean those two men who came with the 
tent this morning,” she says. 

“We can do it,” says Peter. “You push this, 
and I will pull. Don’t push until I say so. You 
push now,” he says, and he pulls. They both 
fall down. Down comes the tent again. 

“We want help over this,” says Jane. “We 
don’t want to push and pull and fall down 
until bedtime, do we?” 

“We must both wait until Dad comes in,” 
says Peter. 

“Yes, we can wait until then,” says Jane. “I 
am glad Dad bought the tent,” she says. 
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The children are both going to the park to 
play with their friends. As they go into the 
park they see a door which has PRIVATE on 
it. 

“TI can read that,” says Peter. “It says 
PRIVATE. It has PRIVATE on it so that 
children will not go in.” 


“Yes,” says Jane. “When they see 
PRIVATE, they keep out. That is the house 
and garden of the man who looks after the 
park.” They both go into the park and play 
with their friends. 


Soon they see Bob and Mary come into the 
park. They have just come back from their 
holiday. Bob and Mary tell Peter and Jane 
about all the things they did on their holiday. 


“We were on the sands a lot,” they said. 
“We ran about all the time, but Mum and 
Dad just sat in the sun. They sat there in the 
morning and sat there in the afternoon. They 
both love the sun.” 


Jane says, ‘““Our Dad has bought a tent for 
us. We should all have lots of fun in it.” 
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It is the end of the day. It has been a lovely 
summer day. Peter and Jane have been out in 
the sun all the afternoon. They have had 
games with their friends in the park, and they 
have been with Bob and Mary in the tent. 


Now it is time for bed, and Peter and Jane 
are in their bedrooms. It is hot. Peter goes to 
his window, and looks out. He can see the red 
sun as it goes down over the hills. “Come and 
look at the sun, Jane,” he calls. “It looks 
beautiful.” 

Jane comes into Peter’s room. They both 
look out of the window. “Yes, itis beautiful,” 
says Jane. “It looks so red at this time of 
night.” 

“You can just see the hills,” says Peter. 
“They do look nice like this.” 


Mum comes into the room. “Back you go 
to bed, Peter and Jane,” she says. The two 
children run back to their beds. 


“Good-night,” they say to their mother. 


“Good-night, Peter, good-night Jane,” she 
says. ““Good-night, my dears.” 
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New words used in this book 





Page 

4 summer long glad sunny 

6 ‘came last week slow 

8 head night made stable 

10 went barn hide seek goes 

12 once closed logs opens 

14 black puppy drink learn 

16 -got lost ran 

18 chicks only yellow lovely 

20 wall hear sing name 

22 box pencils pens ink 

24 use butterfly butterflies white 
26 watch cricket cap bat 

28 ENTRANCE EXIT means -hit 
30 nothing better than under 

32 dinner table swim dive 

34 plenty people room left 

36 year weather bad beautiful Queen 
38 clothes dressing these 

40 lots cup those Christmas 

42 fell fall pick fruit 

44 both until picked jam 

46 bought tent push wait 

48 park PRIVATE sat 
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Total number of new words 91 


Number of new words introduced in 
thissbOOKae ie eden lf 92 


Of these 48 are Key Words. 
All the 300 words in the Key Words List 
have now been included in this series. 


377 different words have besn used so 
far. 


All the 67 words new to the previous 
book (7a) are also used here, together 
with others from the earlier books in 
this reading scheme. 


Average repetition per word in this 
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The Ladybird Key 
Words Reading Scheme 


There have been countless reports that children make 
exceptional progress with the Ladybird Key Words 
Reading Scheme. The complete scheme consists of 36 
titles (a, b and c readers) plus 2 picture dictionaries and 
6 workbooks 


The learner starts with book 1a, He/she then reads 1b 
and 1c. 2a follows, then 2b and 2c and so on, until at 
the final stage he/she reads 12a, 12b and 12c. Phonic 
teaching starts in book 4c and continues through the c 
books until 1 1c 


Also linked with the scheme is the Read it Yourself 
series. These books provide supplementary reading at 
various levels in the Reading Scheme. Well known folk 
and fairy stories are retold to give any child pleasure 
and a sense of achievement 
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